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THE POSTS IN 1677. 


Tue January number of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, a quarterly magazine dealing chiefly 
with Post Office affairs, and circulating among 
officers of the Post Office, contains an article 
on ‘The Post Office in 1677,’ some parts of 
which are of considerable interest. As the 
magazine is not accessible to the general 
public, the editor has kindly allowed me to 
extract details of the posts of 220 years 
ago for permanent record in ‘N. & Q.’ These 
detailsare contained ina manuscript book pre- 
served among the family papers of Lord Dart- 
mouth, and > supply a gap hitherto unfilled 
in works on the history of the Post Oftice. Lord 
Dartmouth’s book was prepared in 1677 for 
the information of the Duke of York, upon 
whom the revenues of the Post Office had 
been settled in 1663 by Act of Parliament, 
and was probably given by him to his friend 
George Legge, the first Lord Dartmouth, the 
Jothran of ‘ Absalom and Achitophel ’— 

—— Jothran, always bent 
To serve the Crown, and loyal by descent, 
who died in 1691, during his imprisonment 
in the Tower for su mee complicity in a 
Jacobite plot against William III. 
The book includes some account of the 


working of the Post Office in London, and of 
the duties of country postmasters ; but much 
of it is too technical to be of general interest. 
The postmasters were required to provide good 
horses “for the post of the constant Mayles 
of letters and his Majesties Expresses,” and 
“to have in readiness a suflicient number of 
horses for the conveyance of such as Ryde 
post.” Mr. Joyce, in his ‘History of the 
ost Office,’ has shown that the profits 
derived from letting post-horses formed part 
of a postmaster’s emoluments, and did not 
add to the revenues of the Post Office itself, 
as stated by Macaulay in his ‘History of 
| England’ (ch. iii.). he postmasters were 
free from all public offices, from liability to 
quarter soldiers, and they received gazettes 
free of postage, “ wherewith they advantage 
| themselves in their common trade of selling 
| drink, and they have their single letters free 
| to London.” 

| _ The rates of postage in 1677 were compara- 
| tively low. A single letter—7.e., a letter 
Penperg - of one sheet of paper only—could 
be sent for any distance up to eighty miles 
for twopence, and beyond eighty miles for 
| threepence. A letter weighing an ounce cost 
| eightpence for eighty miles, and one shilling 
| beyond. 

The mails were dispatched from London 
about midnight on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, and were due to arrive in London 
early on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
mornings. They were carried on horseback 
at the rate of five miles an hour, and they 
were liable to a detention of not more than 
half an hour at each post oftice (stage) on the 
road. England andietied into six runnings, 
or roads, viz., West, Bristol, Chester, North, 
Yarmouth, and Kent, starting from Plymouth, 
Bristol, Chester, Edinburgh, Yarmouth, and 
Dover respectively. 

The following particulars are given in the 
manuscript as to the stages on the six roads. 
The figures after the name of a place denote 
the distance in miles from the previous stage. 
The original spelling is followed. 

Western Road.—Plymouth, Ashburton 24, 
Exeter 20, Honniton 15, Chard, Crookhorn 
19, Sherbourn 30, Shasbury 16, Salisbury 19, 
Andover 16, Basingstoke 18, Hartford Bridge 
9, Stanes 16, London 16. 

Branch roads ran to Arundel, Chichester, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, Isle of Wight, 
Poole, Weymouth, Lyme, Wells, Bridgewater, 
Minehead, Tiverton, Dartmouth, Biddeford, 
Launston, Padstow,and Markett Jew (through 
Loo, Fowye, Truro, and Falmouth). The post 
arrived at Plymouth from London “ within 3 
dayes.” 
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Bristol Road. — Bristoll, Chlpgentom, 
Marlebrough, Newberry, Reading, Maiden- 
head, Hounslow, London. No distances given. 

There was a branch road from Maidenhead 
to Nettlebed, Abbington (with a branch to 
Oxford), Farrington, Gloucester, Monmouth, 
Uske, Cardiff, and Swanzey. Penbrook, Car- 
digan, Brecknock, Hereford, and Hay were 
served by branches from the Maidenhead and 
Swanzey branch road. There was also a 
branch road from Marlebrough to Devizes, 
Trowbridge, Froom, and Warminster. The 

t from London arrived at Bristol on 

ondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

Chester Road.— Chester, Nampwich 14, 
Stone 16, Litchfield 16, Colshall 12, Coventry 
8, Daventry 14, Torcester 10, Brickhill 7, 
Dunstable 10, St. Albans 10, Barnett 10, 
London 10. 

The branches from this road extended to 
Holyhead, Kendall (through Knutsford, War- 
rington, Preston, and Lancaster), Liverpool, 
Manchester, Sheffield (through Northampton, 
Leicester, Darby, and Chesterfield), Bedford, 
Alesbury, Banbury, Broadway (through Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon), Worcester (through Bir- 
a, Bromsgrove, and Droitwich), 
Ludlow (through Kidderminster), Abberdovey 
(through Wolverhampton, Shrewsbury, Welch- 
poole, and Mahuntleth), and Stafford. The 

t from London arrived at Chester on 
Monday, Thursday, and Saturday afternoons. 
“The Irish Pacquetts are sent only on Tues- 
daies and Saturdaies, reaching Holy-head 
Fridaies and Tuesdaies.” 

North Road.—Edinbrough, Haddington 12, 
Cockburspeth 14, Berwick 14, Belford 12, 
Alnwick 12, Morpeth 12, Newcastle 12, Dur- 
ham 12, Darlington 14, Northallerton 10, 
Borrowbridge 12, Yorke 12, Tadcaster 8, 
Ferribridge 9, Doncaster 10, Bawtry 6, Tux- 
ford 12, Newark 10, Grantham 10, Post 
Wittam 8, Stamford 8, Stylton 12, Huntingdon 
9, Caxton 9, Roiston 8, Ware 13, Waltham 8, 
London 12. 

Branch roads ran from Northallerton to 
Carlisle (through Richmond, Greatabrigg, 
Brough, and Penrith), from Ferribridge to 
Skipton, Leeds and Bradford, and Wakefield, 
from Yorke to Scarbrough and Whitby, from 
Doncaster to Hull and Burlington, from 
Newark to Nottingham, and to Grimsby, 
Louth, Lincoln, Boston, and Wainfleet, from 
Stylton to Peterborough, and from Roiston 
to Norwich (through Cambridge, Newmarket, 
Bury, Thetford, Larlingford, Attlebrough, 
and Windham). Wisbech, Downham, Lynn, 
Swaffham, Walsingham, Walsham, and Wells 
were also served by the Roiston and Nor- 
wich branch road. The post reached York 


about the same time as Chester, and Edin- 
burgh “ within 5 dayes.” 

Yarmouth Road.— Yarmouth, Beckles 10, 
Saxmundham 16, Ipswich 16, Colchester 16, 
Keldon, Wittam 12, Chelmesford, Ingerstone, 
Burntwood 18, Rumford, London 16. 

Branch roads ran to Harleston (through 
Bungay), Scole, Braintree, Walden, South- 
would, Glenham (through Wick- 
ham and Woodbridge), Harwich (through 
Mannitree), and Malden. The t went to 
Colchester “ all dayes in the weeke.” 

Kent Road.—Dover, Canterbury 15, Sitting- 
bourn 15, Rochester 12, Dartford 14, London 


14. 

Branch roads ran to Deal, Thanet, Sandwich, 
Feversham, Sheernesse(through Queenborow 
Ashford (through Maidstone), Gravesend, an 
Rye (through Chepstead and Stonecrouch), 
The post went to Dover “all dayes in the 
weeke.” 

The work of the Inland Office at the London 
Post Office, which dealt with the mails to and 
from the country, was performed principally 
by a comptroller, accountant, poll treasurer, 
under whom were eight clerks, three window 
men, three sorters, and thirty-two letter- 
carriers. The last received “a certaine Rate 
of 8s. a weeke paid duely upon Monday 
Mornings.” From April to October all these 
officers attended at 4 a.m. on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, the days on which the 
mails arrived ; and from October to April at 
5 a.M., “unless the Comptroller commandeth 
a sooner appearance.” On Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays, the days on which the 
mails were dispatched, “all officers are to 
appeare by Six of the Clock Evenings.” 

n addition to the General Post Office, at 
that time in Bishopsgate Street, there were 
letter receivers at Westminster, Charing 
Cross, Pall Mall, Covent Garden, and the 
Inns of Court. They dispatched letters to 
the general office twice’on mail nights, viz., 
at nine and ata later hour, so as to reach the 
general office at eleven o'clock. 

At this date, 1677, there were no posts in 
London itself. Three years later, on 1 April, 
1680, William Dockwra began his London 
penny post ; but as soon as it became remu- 
nerative the Duke of York took proceedings 
at law to prevent an infringement of his 
monopoly, and obtained judgment and 
damages against Dockwra in the King’s 
Bench. Thereupon the London penny post 
was absorbed by the Post Office. 

J. A. J. Houspen. 


MaGINN AND ‘BLAcKWoop’s MAGAZINE.’ 


'—The Edinburgh Review for January, 1898, 
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jn an article on Mrs. Oliphant’s * William 
Blackwood and his Sons,’ which treats mainly 
of the famous magazine that bears their 
name, says :— 

“ Maginn, who was then a schoolmaster in Cork, 
communicated for a considerable time under veil of 
the anonymous. Very absurd this mystery seems 
to us now, but it was scrupulously respected by the 


council of ‘ Maga.’”—P. 57. 


Why should Maginn’s caution seem absurd ? 
He no doubt gauged accurately the nature of 
the people he lived among, and acted with 
but reasonable caution. I feel sure that 
if in those days a schoolmaster had been 
known to write for the magazines his pupils 
would have fallen off, and he ate have 
been spoken of as a frivolous, if not a dan- 
gerous man. How, I would ask, would the 
mo member of a rural school board 
regard a master who showed tastes on a 
higher level than those to which he had been 
accustomed? Things are, I admit, on the 
whole somewhat better now than they were 
formerly, but improvement has been very 
slow. I believe eve are very few of the 
literary, scientific, or artistic classes now 
among us, be they old or young, who, if they 
could be called upon to communicate the 
secrets of their early life, would not be 
constrained to tell us that the wretched folk 
who have long forfeited the good things 
which the intellect provided for them,— 

—— Le genti dolorose, 
Ch’ hanno perduto il ben dello intelletto ” 
(Dante, ‘ Inf.’ iii. 17, 18), 

had inflicted mental tortures which are still 
acutely painful to think of, even now that 
long years have passed away since they came 
to an end, solely because the sufferers pos- 
sessed intellectual longings such as the stupid 
people among whom their lot was cast were, 
either from nature or the effects of assidu- 
ous training, incapable of comprehending. 
I believe that in most cases this hatred 
of the intellectual side of life is produced by 
assiduous cultivation, not by mere mental 
incapacity, though of course jealousy must 
also be taken into account, for it is an 
observed fact that this form of mental per- 
version is very rare among the poor. If a 
man has written an amusing or instructive 
book, shown an intelligent interest in the 
things around, or produced anything what- 
ever that they regard as beautiful, the work- 
ing classes, alike of the towns and the country, 
almost always evince great respect for him. 

An instructive instance of the fear which 
still haunts some really accomplished persons 
of their attainments becoming known to the 


outer world occurred in my hearing some | 


time ago. An eminent professional man was 
staying at a country house where I was 
also a guest. One day it was raw and damp, 
so we spent a long time sitting by a cosy fire, 
gossiping about poetry and poets. When the 
conversation came to an end my companion 
said: “Pray don’t mention to any one this 
talk we have had. If it got known that I cared 
for try, everybody would think that I 
could not possibly be of any use in my pro- 
fession.” 

Miss Mitford records, in one of her letters, 
that Barry Cornwall was an assumed name. 
He is, she says, “a young attorney who 
feared it might hurt his practice if he were 
known to follow this idle trade”—that is, 
poetry (‘Life,” ed. by A. G. L’Estrange, ii. 
104). She also tells of another friend of hers, 
the son of a rich alderman, who was dis- 
inherited because he would write poetry 
(cbid. iii. 56). ASTARTE. 


REMEMBRANCE OF Past Joy IN TIME OF 
Sorrow.—I read a good article just lately in 
which the writer truly said, “ This sentiment 
has become a commonplace among poets from 
Dante onwards.” He then went on to remark 
that it is to be found earlier in Boethius: 
“ For truly in adverse fortune the worst stin 
of misery is to have been happy.” Yes, an 
he should have said yet earlier still, in the 
Book of Wisdom, xi. 12: “For their grief 
was double, namely, mourning and _ the 
remembrance of things past.” Or, as Wycliffe 
gives it: “Double anoye hadde take hem, 
and weilyng with the mynde of thinges 

ssid.” R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


ConyYBEARE’s ‘ CAMBRIDGESHIRE.’ (See 8% §, 
xii. 478.)—I have not yet seen this interesting 
book, so that I do not know whether the 
phrase in your review “was not a coin,” 
referring to the mark, was Mr. Conybeare’s 
or your own, whether it referred to England 
only, or to other places where the word was 


used, 

If to the latter, a reference to Copernicus’s 
treatise on coinage (‘ Monet cudende Ratio’) 
will show that in the fifteenth century at 
least the word was used both for a weight 
andacoin. He says (p. 52, edition Wolowski, 
1864), “Transit autem [moneta] sub nomi- 
nibus Marcharum, Scotorum, &c., et sunt 
sub eisdem nominibus etiam pondera” 
(money circulates under the names of 
Mark, Scot, &c., under which names weights 
also are known). And again (p. 30), “Con- 
fletur massa [ex wre et argento] ex qua 
marche xx. fiant que in emptione valebunt 
libram unam, id est duas marchas argentj” 
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(this alloyed mass may be coined into xx. 
marks, the value of which is one pound of 
silver, that is to say, two marks). 

So that, if the mark were a weight only and 
not a coin, the same piece would weigh the 
twentieth of a pound and half a pound, 
“which is absurd.’ The “ pound” spoken of is 
the weight of 7,195 grains, equal to two marks 
of Cologne, “libram semper intelligo que 
continet marchas duas ponderis” (p. 72). 

My ‘Colloquy on Currency,’ 1894, is pro- 
bably more accessible than Wolowski’s book, 
and at p. 306 will be found extracts from 
Copernicus, showing several instances where 
the pound of two marks (weight) is supposed 
to be cut into twenty or twenty-four or other 
numbers of marks (money). ALDENHAM. 


“A myYAS oF ALE.”—In 1572 John Jones, 
who in his will dated 17 July, 1600, describes 
himself as “ Phisitian, parson of Treton, and 
chaplaine to the right honorable lord high 
Treasurer of England,” published his book 
entitled ‘The Benefit of the auncient Bathes 
of Buckstones.’ In describing the diet suit- 
able for patients undergoing treatment at 
Buxton, he says :— 

““Wynes of these kyndes may bee permitted, as a 
cuppe of Sacke and Sugar, if the disease doo not 
forbid it, or of good Gascoyne wyne, to them that 
be leane, with Sugar, or whyte Mamulsyes of 
Madera, a myas of good Ale, a cawdell, or Alebury, 
althogh afore in the generall dyet I haue not 
touched it.”—Fol. 10, recto. 

The word “myas,” pronounced “ meeas,” 
has just been reported to me by my friend 
Mr. Joseph Kenworthy from the neighbour- 
hood of Deepear, near Shettield, a place about 
twelve miles to the west of Treeton, where 
Jones was parson. Mr. Kenworthy tells me 
that he heard a man say, “I am dry ; I wish 
L’d a myaso’ ale.” Another man said he could 
eat “amyaso’ nettle porritch.” Mr. Kenworthy 
has made many inquiries about this word, 
and his informants are unanimous in saying 
that a “myas” is a brown earthenware pot, 
of the kind which was common before Stafford- 
shire earthenware came into use, and having 
a “stale” or handle. Such pots were formerly 
made in South Yorkshire. Some of them are 
still in use. They taper towards the bottom, 
they have no lip or spout, and the inside is 

lazed black. Similar pots are now made in 
olland and in Friesland. 

But it seems that people in Deepcar speak 
of “myas pots” as well as of a “myas.” 
The “ myas pot” is the vessel in which York- 
shire puddings and other compounds are 
mixed, and I am told that it sometimes 
occurs in old inventories annexed to wills as 


known as a “ beeast,” in two syllables, plural 


“beeases.” One suspects, therefore, that, in 
spite of the assertions of the people of Deepcar. 
a “myas” is really a “mess,” a portion 
food or drink. It is possible, of course, that 
the word, like the Latin /ferculum, has the 
twofold meaning of a vessel or pot, and of a 
dish or mess of food. It sounds rather strange 
to speak of “a mess of ale,” though the ale of 
former times may have been thick enough to 
serve for both meat and drink ! 

S. O. Appy. 


term, although at- 
tempts have often, I believe, been made in 
this country to introduce it as a substitute 
for “majority” when used in reference to 
numerical superiority, has never maintained 
its ground in English speech except as the 
abstract noun of “plural.” Recently, how- 
ever, the newspapers contained telegrams 
from New York headed “Plurality for 
Tammany,” and the expression is not unlikely 
now, by a “concensus” of newspaper usage, 
to “supercede” its stubborn el, 

J. P. Owen. 

A Roman RoaD UNEARTHED AT REIGATE, 
—Several morning and evening newspapers 
of 6 January record the unearthing of what 
they describe as “an interesting discovery 
in the form of a portion of a Roman roadway” 
at Reigate. It appears that some workmen 
employed by a local builder were “ excavating 
a trench in Nutley Lane,” when they came 
upon “a formed roadway about 
six feet below the surface of the highway.” 
This newly found road is said to be about 
twelve or fifteen feet wide (one account says 
fourteen feet). It is composed of flints “ un- 
broken, but with the edges trimmed to fit.” 
There appears some uncertainty as to what 
particular road it is a part. Some local 
authorities regard it as a continuation of the 
well-known Pilgrims’ Way to Canterbury; 
while others, from its construction, believe it to 
be a part of the Roman road from Winchester 
to London. The British Architect, noting the 
discovery, says: “The road passed over the 
hill, ian the district was known as Ridge 
Gate, altered in later years to Reigate.” 
Lewis's ‘ Topographical Dictionary’ states :— 

“This place, which is of considerable antiquity, 
was called in Domesday Book Cherche felle, and 
afterwards Church-field, in Reigate, by which name 
the church was given by Hamelin, Earl of Surrey, 
to the priory of St. Mary Overy, Southwark, in the 
reign of King John. The origin of its present name 
is uncertain. Camden says that, if borrowed from 
the ancient language, it signifies the course of the 
stream ; while Mr. ray and others consider it, with 


great probability, to be derived from the Saxon 


“mesepot,” In South Yorkshire a beast is 


words rige or ridge, and gate, from a gate or 
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placed across the road which runs by the high ridge 
of hill, now called Reigate hill. He is also inclined 
to think that the gate existed so early as the forma- 
tion of the Saxon Stane-street, and there are many 
other places in the vicinity, the names of which 
terminate in a similar way, all seemingly derived 
from a like circumstance.” 

From the authorities I am able to question 
on the subject I should conclude that the 
name has come down from the period of the 
Danish invasion, as I find that ridge may be 
either from A.-S. hrycg or Dan. ryq, while 
gate may be either Dan. gade or Icel. 
gata. In support of this view, Lewis states 
that “the inhabitants are recorded to have 
routed the Danes, when they were ravagin 

the kingdom, on more than one occasion.” 
Reigate must have been a place of some 
importance in the early centuries, since it 
sent two members to Parliament from the 
time of Edward I. until 1832, when it was 
deprived of one member by the Reform Act, 
being finally disfranchised for corruption 
in 1867. The manor is said to have belonged 
to Queen Edith in the time of the a 


Dr. Peter TempLeMAN.—The Rev. William 
Cole’s manuscript collections for ‘Athen 
Cantabrigienses,’ bequeathed by him to the 
British Museum, because, in his opinion, their 
presentation to the library of his own college 
at Cambridge would have been equivalent to 
“throwing them into a horsepond,” consist 
for the most part merely of references to 

rinted books where notices of eminent Cam- 

ridge men are to be found. With regard, 
however, to those of his contemporaries with 
whom he was personally acquainted he often 
made original and not always very flattering 
remarks. Some of these entries have been 
printed by Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges in his 
Restituta,’ but there are many others which 
have not yet seen the light. A few of them 
I have slate communicated to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and as Cole, like many other careless anti- 
quaries and collectors, used common ink 
which is growing paler every day, I now 
send for preservation in your pages the sub- 
speed notes concerning Peter Templeman, 
M.D., Keeper of the Reading-Room in the 
British Museum, and afterwards Secretary 
to the Society of Arts :— 

“*On Saturday last [Aug. 23, 1769] died after a 
long illness, Peter Templeman, M.D., Secretary to 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce. e was author of an 
Abridgement of the Memoirs of the French Aca- 


demy; a translation of Capt. Norden’s Travels | 


through Egypt; and several other ingenious per- 
formances, and was esteemed a man of pat 
perning.'—Cnmbridige Chronicle, Saturday, 30 Aug., 


“T think he was of Trinity College ; I know his 
brother was, who had a wen on one side of his 
under jaw, and with whom I was acquainted, 
meeting him frequently at Dr. Conyers Middleton’s 
to whom he was related, as well as to his secon 
wife, of the name of Place. He was of Dorset- 
shire, if not of Dorchester, and very nearly related 
to Mr. Joshua Channing, wholesale linen draper in 
Cheapside, of Dorchester also, who married my 
first cousin, Mrs. Mary Cock, daughter of Mr. 
Joseph Cock, merchant of Cambridge, and sister 
é Dr. Cock, rector of Horkesley and Debden, in 

***The Doctor was the son of a gentleman of con- 
siderable fortune in Dorsetshire, and educated in 
the profession of Physic in the University of Cam- 
bridge. His friends procured him the office of 
Reading Librarian at the British Museum, which 
he enjoyed for some time, and on the resolution of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c., to 
appoint a Secretary, who was a man of letters, he 
was chosen to that post in 1760, and continued in it 
to his death.’—London Chronicle, 26 Sept., 1769.” 
—MS. Addit. 5882, f. 105. 

Templeman was educated at Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1731, but he obtained his degree of M.D. from 
the University of Leyden on 10 Sept., 1737 
(‘Album Studiosorum Acad. Lugd. Bat.,’ 1875, 
p. 967). : 

The date of his death is usually given as 
23 Sept., 1769. It is evident, however, from 
the extract from the Cambridge Chronicle 
cited above that he really died on 23 Aug. 
in that year. TuHompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


THe DuKE oF WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO. 
—With reference to the exception taken by 
Viscount Wolseley to the dispositions of the 
great duke at the battle of Waterloo, perhaps 
the following opinion on the subject, from 
the 7imes of 29 Jan., may not be out of place 
in ‘N. & Q’:— 

“It may be doubted whether the reputation of 
the Duke of Wellington has, in any real sense, ‘been 
under partial eclipse’ in recent years. His des- 
patches, with few exceptions, constitute a worthy 
and an enduring ‘memorial’ of a great career. 
The Peninsular campaigns are unrivalled in the 
history of war. Later criticism has shown that 
the dispositions previous to the battle of Waterloo 
were open to question, and that the British com- 
mander was not only surprised by the rapid advance 
of Napoleon, but was not accurately informed of 
the position of his forces. In common with all 
mankind, Wellington had the defects of his 
qualities; but he remains one of the few really 
great generals that Great Britain has produced.” 

Henry Geratp Hope. 


Clapham, 8.W. 


Curtositres oF Criticism.—One of the 
etymologies of Adrien de Valois, illustrating 
several important principles of French deri- 
vation from Latin (see Brachet’s ‘Dictionnaire 
Etymologique, art. ‘Coucher’), has been firmly 
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established. The following judgment pro- 
nounced upon it a hundred years ago by 
James Pettit Andrews, in his ‘ Anecdotes’ 
(1789, Addenda, p. 24), is a notable specimen 
of ignorant criticism :— 

““M. de Valois deduces the French word coucher 
(actively taken) from collocare, and, aware of the 
readers objections, he supports his argument by 
quoting from Catullus:— 

Vos, unis senibus, bonz* 

Cognite bene feminz, 

Collocate puellulam. 
He brings also two excerpts from Tully and from 
Suetonius, to shew that collocare means ‘to put to 
bed.’ But as he is totally unable to make out any 
similarity of sound between ‘ collocare’ (pronounced 
as in France) and ‘coucher,’ his derivation must 
appear one of the most improbable ones ever pro- 
duced, and only is here introduced to evince to 
what frivolous ideas the passion for finding etymo- 
logies may lead a man of genius.” 

The italics are mine. Now there is no 
“similarity of sound between” Rolloand Rou, 

et Andrews would not have questioned the 
identity of Row with Rollo; he might, too, 
have called to mind mol and mou, or fol and 
Sou. F. Apams. 


“ Jrv, JIV, KooRiLKA!”—A recent ‘ Note on 
Books’ in ‘N. & Q.’ (8 §S. xii. 140) concludes 
with a fervent tribute to the priceless services 
of those learned scholars who, as the ages 
roll on, labour, in the words of your reviewer, 
“to hand on to generations the never-dying 
torch of truth.” A bright and noble simile 
is this, of which the inspiration is caught 
from ancient Greece. Yet as I muse thereon 
the vision which comes before me is not of 
wise men bending over their books, nor of 
classical scenes of antiquity. I discern a 
humble Russian village of the present day, 
with peasant children playing round about. 
Merry laughter resounds as, with loud shouts 
of “ iv, jiv, koorilka!” (“ Alive, alive’s the 
torch !”)a flaming splinter is passed rapidly 
from hand to hand, the youth or maiden 
who happens to hold it when the light dies 
out being adjudged the loser. This is the 
game of koordka, or firebrand, still popular 
in Russia (see Dahl’s ‘ Dictionary,’ in Russ, 
St. Petersburg, Wolff, edition of 1881, s.v. 
*Koorit,’ to smoke). The 
evidently very ancient. A Russian-French 
dictionary gives “petit bonhomme vit encore” 
as the equivalent. The Russian formula is 
used, colloquially, to express satisfaction upon 
luck returning unexpectedly when things 
look blackest, as an Englishman might cheerily 
cry, “ Never say die!” I frequently hear the 


* Carm. Ixi. 186; the reading is that of the 
Valesiana,’ p. 73. 


pastime is | 


words “Jiv, koorilka!” used in this sense, 
even by people who do not know the country 
game, and cannot therefore explain their 
origin. Like most proverbial expressions, 
the phrase is not often heard here in polite 
society, but is interesting to lovers of folk. 
lore. Truly the popular phrase, as a French 
writer remarks, often resembles the peasant’s 
son in the folk-tale who went to bed a beggar 
and awoke to find himself a prince. Even so 
shall the peasant child’s piece of flaring 
torchwood, after doing duty in modest guise 
as an emblem of success in humble 
every-day matters, become etherealized in 
tender hands until its apotheosis is reached, 
and it burns aloft with its purest and steadiest 
light as the symbol of eternal —_ — 


St. Petersburg. 


Cuartes LAMB AND THE SeA.—Charles 
Lamb, in his ‘ Elia’ essay ‘The Old Margate 
Hoy,’ speaks of “the dissatisfaction which | 
have heard so many persons confess to have 
felt (as I did myself feel in part on this occa- 
sion) at the sight of the sea for the jirst time. 
....-- But the sea remains a disappointment.” 
A little further on he speaks of “our un- 
romantic coasts.” Dear author of ‘Elia’! 
In your own words, your name “carries a 
perfume in the mention” ; but I fear that on 
this occasion you went “ultra crepidam.” 
Had you ever looked out from the Land's 
End or St. Ives, you could not and would not 
have thought that the sight of the sea was 
“a disappointment,” nor, had you ever visited 
“the guarded mount” of St. Michael or stood 
on Gurnard’s Head, could you have spoken 
of “our unromantic coasts.’ 

O cari luoghi !—— 
Ille terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet. 
JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Hampshire. - 


Homer.—I am not a great scholar; I am 
only a reader. But I can see generally a 
resemblance between the language of the 
|‘Tliad’ and that of the ‘Odyssey.’ Take 
the first ten lines of the second book of the 
‘Odyssey’ as an example. Every line ma 
be found somewhere in the ‘Tliad.’ The speec 
of Eurymachus to Halitherses reminds me of 
similar speeches of Agamemnon in the first 
book of the ‘ Iliad,’ and is hardly inferior. I 
think that the scene between Calypso and 
Ulysses is such as only the genius of Homer 
could have produced. Calypso is kind and 
gentle, but, being a goddess, merely feels the 
inconvenience of the loss of a lover when 


| Ulysses leaves her, She does not descend 
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to any deep feeling. The following lines, 
from the speech of Calypso to Ulysses, in 
Pope’s translation, are quite an invention of 
Pope :— 

Farewell! and ever joyful may’st thou be, 

Nor break the transport with one thought of me. 
There is nothing like the second line in the 
original. It is a good line, but it does not 
represent the character of Calypso as Homer 
meant to draw it. Virgil has taken more 
from the ‘Odyssey’ than from the ‘Iliad.’ 
None but the author of ‘ Macbeth’ could have 
written ‘ King Lear’; and I believe that none 
but the author of the ‘Iliad’ could have 
written the ‘Odyssey.’ But it has been said | 
that there were many authors of the ‘ Iliad.’ 
How can any one who esteems poetry have 
such a thought? Can we suppose that 
‘Macbeth’ or ‘Paradise Lost’ was the pro- 
duction of many authors? And can we not 
see the one great mind pervading the whole 
of the ‘Iliad’? E. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


THE Corproration.—In the 
early part of the seventeenth century a semi- 
philanthropic association was formed, incor- 
porated by royal charter, entitled the Charit- 
able Corporation, which was intended to 
benefit the poor by lending money at a low 
rate of interest on the security of pledges. 
The society, which was launched with a great 
flourish of trumpets, had offices in Laurence 
Pountney Hill (I think at the corner of Duck’s 
Foot Lane) and a warehouse in Spring Gar- 
dens. After it had traded a short time, exten- 
sive defalcations were discovered, some of the 
principal officers absconded, and the society 
was wound up, the total loss on 5 Feb., 1731, 
amounting tonearly 488,000/., which occasioned 


widespread distress and recrimination, as did 
a similar society in ourown days. Mrs. Anne 
Oldfield, the actress, and Bennet Langton, 
Dr. Johnson’s friend, were shareholders. In 
the British Museum Library (357 C/5 2) 
is a printed broadside containing a letter 
in French (with an English translation) 
from John Angelo Belloni, dated Rome, 


4 May, 1732, addressed to the Committee of 
the Parliament of England appointed to in- 
spect the affairs of the Charitable Corporation, 
stating that Mr. Thomson had been arrested 
at Rome and was then a prisoner in the 


castle of St. Angelo, and offering to give up’ 
Thomson’s papers on the Committee agree- 
ing to certain conditions not specified in 
the letter, which a MS. note states was, by 
order of Parliament, burnt by the common 
hangman. Who was John Angelo Belloni, 
and what was the nature of the proposal he 
made to the Parliamentary Committee? There 
are references to the Charitable Corporation 
in How’s ‘ History of Pawnbroking,’ but they 
are of meagre escription. JoHN HEss. 
Canonbury Mansions, 


_ Inscription on a SunpraAL.—M, Jusserand, 
in his article ‘Ronsard and his Vendémois,’ 


contributed to the Nineteenth Century last 


April, notices (p. 598) a Renaissance house at 
Montoire which has a sundial with a sceptical 
inscription, as follows :— 

Hic nec jura juvat meritis acquirere, 

Nam mailis oritur sol, pariterque bonis. 
“Tt must be said,” he remarks, “for the 
honour of sundials, that they very rarely give 
such wicked hints,” to which, if his tran- 
scription be exact, he might have added “in 
such queer Latin.” The hexameter might be 
completed by adding velle, and the penta- 
meter made metrical by changing nam to 
namque. Conjectures, however, will not serve 
me. What I want is a correct copy of the 
couplet, and I shall be much obliged to any of 
your readers who will furnish me therewith. 

F. Apams. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


OcNERIA DISPAR.—Would some one kindly 
tell me by what name this moth is called in 
England Ap. MiiLLEr. 

Berlin. 


Bower, or Brtstot.—Can any one 
give me the lineage of this William Bower, 
whose name occurs in the pedigree of Hussey 
(Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ iii. 80, second edition) 
of Edmondsham House, near Cranborne, 
Dorset? Was he one of the Bowers of Berke- 
ley, co. Gloucester? He married Ann Gold- 
wyer and had two sons: (1) Rev. William 
Bower (1731-82), of Oriel College, B.A., rector 
of Edmondsham and Sutton Walrond, who 
married his first cousin Philadelphia Fry, of 
Edmondsham House ; @) Capt. Edmund 
Bower, R.N., of Prospect Hill, near Reading, 
who married his kinswoman Elizabeth Hill 
(born Goldwyer) and had issue. 

A. R. Bay ey. 

St. Margaret’s, Great Malvern, 


Snort A v. Iranian A.—I am engaged 
upon a reading primer in which the pronun- 
ciation of each word is given by a new system 
of phonetic notation, and I find myself con- 
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fronted with the above question. I desire to 
adopt the more general pronunciation, and 
should like to have the opinion of correspon- 
dents who are familiar with the English of 
all counties. To take the word grant as an 
example. Should it be grannt or grahnt? 
Further, would some American contributor 
say whatis the usage in the States? I believe 
there the short a is distinctly predominant. 
But does it extend to words lke half, psalm, 
calm, and aunt ? 
R. 
125, Kennington Park Road, 8.E. 


“ BROACHING THE ADMIRAL.”—Could any of 
your readers kindly inform me the origin of 
the phrase “ Broaching the admiral” ? 

G. PETRIE. 

[For “‘ Tapping the admiral,” otherwise “ Suckin 
the monkey,” see Farmer's ‘ Slang and its Analogues, 
i. 21, under ‘Admiral,’ where an explanation is 
given, with a reference to ‘Peter Simple.’ No 
origin is, however, furnished. ]} 


Mrs. Wess, Actress.—Came from Edin- 
burgh to the Haymarket in 1778, played 
many parts there and at Covent Garden, and 
died 24 Nov., 1793. What was her Christian | 
name? Are any biographical rticulars | 
obtainable other than those supplied in the | 
‘Dramatic Mirror’? Her maiden name was 
Child. She was a member of the company 
in Norwich when she married, first, a Mr. 
Day ; acted under that name in Edinburgh 
and seems to have married an actor named 
Webb, who was in the Edinburgh company. 
Particulars will be greatly valued. 


URBAN. 


“Grouse”: “GroustnG,” slang words = to 
grumble, or grumbling. Can any one give 
the origin or explanation of these? 

Upton. 


Rev. Jort Cais, M.A., was head master 
of Tonbridge School, 1624-37. Is anything 
known of him beyond what is in the 
register of the University of Oxford ? 

R. 8. 


Rev. Witttam NewMAN was head master | 
of the same school, 1637-40. Is anything | 
known of him beyond his Oxford career and | 
that he was vicar of Colrede, 1638, and of 
Shepherdswell, 1640? R. 8. 


ApMIRAL —Can any readers of 
*N. & Q.’ tell me if Admiral Phillip, the first 
Governor of New South Wales, left any 
children, and what was the maiden name of 
his wife? His and his wife’s tombs are in 
Bathampton Church, in Somerset, but there 


are no records or documents to show whom 


he married. His marriage was prior to his 
une as Governor of New South 
Wales ; and for some time before that appoint- 
ment he lived near Lyndhurst, in the New 
Forest, where he engaged in farming. In his 
will, made at Bath in 1814, he left legacies to 
relatives or connexions named Dove, Harris, 
Lancefield, Potter, Luke Ashton, Richard- 
son, Lane, Rule, and Sutton. 
Louis BEcke. 
“LittLeE ENGLANDER.”—When and by whom 
was the political nickname “ Little Englander” 
invented ? POLITICIAN, 


Cottect ror Apvent SunpAy.—“ Both the 
quick and [the] dead.” The insertion of this 
second “the” is natural; is it right? All 
modern Prayer Books omit it, and Stephens 


in his careful collation of the Sealed Books 


(1849) justifies them. But Parker, in his con- 
spectus of the revisions, represents the book 
of 1662 as following that of 1549 in insert- 
ing the word; and the facsimile of the 
MS. annexed to the Act of Uniformity 
(14 Car. IL.) certainly contains it—published 


| by the Queen’s Printers and the Cambridge 


Press in 1891. The question was suggested 
to me when [ heard a minor canon of Ely 
Cathedral insert the word at Evensong 
recently. W. E. B. 


“ Honky-TonK.”—Can any reader cite a use 
of honky-tonk, a low groggery, in any dialect 
other than that of the negroes of the Southern 
United States ? H. R. H 


LEWKENOoR. — Can any one give me 4 
owe of Mary Lewkenor, wife of the Hon. 
‘rancis Nevill, son of the seventh Baron 
Abergavenny ! HARFLETE. 

FRENCH PRISONERS OF WAR IN THE SAVOY. 
—When I was a child, my aunt, who lived 
in Fountain Court, Strand, used to tell me 
stories about the French prisoners of war 
who were kept in what used to be part of the 
Savoy Palace, just at the back of ee house, 
No. 9, Fountain Court ; and she gave me a 
tiny basket cut from a plum-stone, and also 
a pretty little cutting-out of tissue paper, 
with a tombstone, hour-glass, and little dog 

inted on it, with this motto, “ Le tems ny 
a mort ne metteront point de borne a ma 
fidélité,” both of which she said she bought 
from one or other of these poor fellow 
who were nearly starving. I have search 
lots of books about the Savoy Palace and 
London, all in vain, to find this corroborated 
in any way. All accounts of the Savoy pre- 
cincts end with the building of Waterloo 
Bridge. Nothing is said of any part but the 
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Savoy Chapel, after the demolition of much 
of the old place for the bridge. Can you give 
me any information as to whether it is true 
that the prisoners of war (meaning, I suppose, 
the Frenchmen who were in England at the 
time of the war with Bonaparte) were confined 
in any part of the old Savoy buildings ? 
Bessie PALMER. 


GeneraL Wape.—In looking over some 
books that have just come into my possession 
I find a folio of 24 pp., entitled ‘ Albania,’ a 

m addressed to the Genius of Scotland. 

icated to General Wade, 1737. On the 
fly-leaf is written “ Very rare, and probably 
the only copy in existence.” I have looked 
into several catalogues of well-known Scotch 
collectors without being able to trace a copy ; 
neither can I find anything concerning 
General Wade. Can any of your readers 
give me information ? A Scor. 


Carist’s Dote.—For centuries it was 
a custom at Yarmouth and Lowestoft to pay 
a tithe on fish to the vicars of the respective 
parish churches both on the herring and 
mackerel fisheries. An attempt to revive it 
was made, I believe, at Yarmouth within the 
t ten years ; but from the opposition offered 
it does not appear to have been legally 
enforced. At Lowestoft, however, steps were 
taken in 1845 to obtain what was regarded as 
the vicar’s just due ; but although successful 
in the test case, so much ill feeling ensued 
that all further attempts to collect it were 
abandoned. I shall be very glad to receive 
any particulars relative to the origin and 
history of this customary offering. 
W. B. Gerisu. 

Hoddesdon, Herts. 


Wriuram Durr, Author of the ‘History of 
Scotland,’ vol. i. (all published), 1750.—What 
is known of his parentage, and dates and 
places of his birth, baptism, marriage, death, 
and burial? Where is now the MS. of the 
first and only volume of his ‘ History of Scot- 
land,’ and what prevented him from finishing 
it? What were his coat, crest, and motto! 
Any particulars regarding him will be most 
acceptable. C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8. W. 


AuTHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


Better to leave undone than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame when he we serve’s away. 
“Fortiter, fiduciter, feliciter.” Has this ever 

been attributed to S. Bernard of Clairvaux ; and, if 

so, where, and by whom? It is now, in a slightly 

modified form, used as a motto by two noble 

families. J. Foster PALMER. 


“Si vis pacem para bellum.” CYcLors, 


Beplies, 
POPE AND THOMSON. 
(9% S. i. 23.) 

My answer to W. B. was written on the 
assumption that he had not read what he is 
kind enough to call my “ minute and pains- 
taking investigation, as evinced in the notes 
to the new Aldine edition of Thomson.” If 
he had read it, I am ata loss to account for 
the fact that in his query of 23 October, 1897, 
he attributes to Mr. Churton Collins the 
doubts thrown upon the view “that Pope 
collaborated with Thomson in the preparation 
of the edition of ‘The Seasons’ published in 
1744, on the evidence of the handwriting.” 
As | pointed out in my reply, these doubts 
were first thrown by me, although any reader 
of the article in the Saturday Review, in which 
Mr. Churton Collins reiterated those doubts 
in a mangled form, might reasonably have 
concluded that they were raised by Mr. 
Churton Collins. 

I must first repeat for readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
that my own mind is in suspense upon the 
question at issue, with a timid inclination, 
which I have already acknowledged, to the 
opinion that Pope really did write the notes 
in the disputed handwriting. And I shall 
now discuss certain points raised by W. B.’s 
last communication. He is “inclined to 
believe that the writer of the corrected lines 
was simply an amanuensis working at Thom- 
son’s dictation.” As I did not, and could not, 
anticipate the treatment which my critical 
notes have received, I dealt with this point 
less distinctly than I might have done. 
Nevertheless, I say (vol. i. p. 194):— 

“The erasures and substitutions in this hand- 
writing are those of a man writing while composing. 
The phenomena therefore exclude the notion of a 
transcript. Whether they are compatible with dic- 
tation while composing in blank verse I cannot say ; 
but my own impression would, [ am sure, be the 
impression of every one at first sight—I mean that 
the maker was the writer.” 

But of course I might have focussed the 
scattered evidences which this preface and 
my critical notes afford—all pointing the 
saine way—and might have expressed myself, 
as I now do, positively on the subject. 1 
have noted on p. 193, for instance, that the 
suggestion made in this handwriting with 
the very significant “ Quere” (sic), to which 
I called attention in my last communication, 
if it had come from the author, would have 
been in As handwriting: a man does not 
employ an amanuensis in notes of this kind. 
Again, ‘ Autumn,’ |. 396, stood in 1738 

Upbraid us not, ye wolves ! ye tygers fell ! 
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The Unknown suggests “our wanton Rage” 
and “Upbraid Mankind.” Thomson writes 


Ye ravening tribes, upbraid our wanton Rage, 


and prints this, with an inversion, in the text 
of 1744. The Unknown, that is, merely makes 
suggestions which he does not take the 
trouble to form into a line, and Thomson acts 
upon the suggestions. Is it seriously to be 
argued that Thomson found it useful to 
employ an amanuensis for first rough notes, 
such as these, where endless mistakes are 
possible in dictation, and such help must be 
really an encumbrance, and wrote out with 
his own hand his fully matured lines, when 
to dictate them might more conceivably be 
a relief? A study of my critical notes would 
_— many instances of this kind. But in 
act this theory of an amanuensis could 
scarcely be entertained by any one who had 
even seen the volume, over which I have 
spent many laborious hours. No one would 
think of employing an amanuensis over a 
volume of this size interleaved ; the task of 
emendation under such circumstances needs 
the eye as well as the hand of the writer ; 
assistance merely mechanical would be more 
trouble than it was worth. 

As I am certain that these notes are the 
work of some friend, and have grounds for a 

itiveness on that very different 

m those on which the positiveness 
of W. B. and Mr. Churton Collins is 
en I quite admit that what W. B. 
calls my “ill-advised gibe” was superfluous. 
Thomson was indebted for thoughts and lines 
in ‘The Seasons’ to some friend, and he has 
not acknowledged the obligation. It matters 
nothing, for the purpose of the present dis- 
cussion, what interpretation is put upon this 
fact. The fact itself must be admitted. 

I have no doubt that Thomson was, in the 
main, “ his own reviser.” W. B. actually 
affirms that “the work of the second reviser 
of ‘The Seasons’ nearly equalled in ertent 
and importance that of Thomson’s own 
accredited revision.” Nearly equalled in 
extent! I had prepared to refute this 
ridiculous statement ; but the analysis of 
my notes would have been a waste of my time 
and my reader’s patience. I found four lines 

ibly in this handwriting in the notes on 

Spring,’ which cover fifteen pages. After 
this I looked through thirteen pages of 
critical notes before I came to another sign 
of it. I did not —_ the examination any 
further, though I may admit that there are 
more notes by the Unknown on ‘Summer’ 
and ‘Autumn’ than on ‘Spring’ I know 


my own task, however, well enough to be 


able to assure my readers that Thomson's 
corrections are out of all proportion to those 
of the Unknown. I am only afraid of 
understating the case, and when I have time 
I will expose this absurdity in complete detail, 
if necessary. The importance of these passages 
consists in their finish and the curious mys- 
tery that attaches to them. 

W. B. speaks of the one passage of any 
length which is noted by me as “ corrected to 
text” of Pope. I say, “ Pope corrects to text.” 
“The splendid critical pronouncement” in 

uestion is Thomson’s, spite of verbal 
changes made in it by another hand! There 
is absolutely no change which brings the 
passage as it stood in 1738 nearer to the 
stanza in ‘The Castle of Indolence’ to which 
W. B. refers ; nor would anything be proved 
if there was, for the correction was made 
before 1744, and ‘The Castle of Indolence’ 
was published in 1748. The passage as it 
stood in 1738 may be seen on p. 231 of my 
critical notes. Unfortunately the symbols 
30, °38, which I append to the readings of 
these editions, were omitted by me in tran- 
scribing for the press. Similarly, whatever 
resemblance there may be between this pas- 
sage and the verses on Congreve is the same, 
whichever text of this passage we compare 
with them. 

It is, further, seriously urged that because 
Thomson speaks of visiting Lyttelton on 
14 July, 1743, and proposes to bring with 
him more than one of the revised ‘ Seasons,’ 
Pope cannot possibly have assisted Thomson 
between the years 1738 and 1744. It is only 
necessary to state this singular argument. 
The other purpose for which the passage is 
adduced I have already dealt with. 

To prove the same point a comparison is 
instituted between a passage of Pope’s and a 
passage indisputably Thomson’s—a passage, 
moreover, which the Unknown has left ab- 
solutely untouched. The question is simply 
whether Pope could have made the correc- 
tions or additions made by the Unknown. 
Such corrections, &c., as the Unknown has 
made were well within his compass. 

To conclude, the balance of expert opinion 
is against this MS. being Pope’s ; and I was 
the first to call the handwriting in question. 
It is not the writing of an amanuensis. It 
is not, so far as can be discovered (see 
critical notes, p. 195), the hand of any 
known poet contemporary with Thomson. 
The only poet with whose handwriting this 
MS. has ever been identified is Pope. Mr. 
Churton Collins and W. B. think that they 
have proved that Pope could not possibly 
have had any hand in the business—and that 
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quite apart from any question of hand- 
writing. I do not envy them their confidence ; 
and I must point out once more that the 
principle “suum cuique” has in the case of 
my labours been somewhat clumsily violated. 
D. C. Tovey. 


SHaMROcK as Foop (8 §S. xi. 505; xii. 37, 
397).—My thanks are due both to Mr. HENDER- 
son for procuring, and to Mr. Colgan for 
sending me a copy of the latter’s interesting 
and valuable article on the shamrock. I had 
no intention of writing any more on this 
subject, but Mr. HENDERSON’s note at the last 
reference compels me to disclaim the right to 
such prominence as is there given to my 
opinion, and to say why, nevertheless, | am 
unable to “swallow” this “shamrock bread.” 
In the first place, it is inherently incredible 
that the wild Irish described by Spenser, 
Campion, and other writers of their time, 
should have been able to dry and grind this 
herb in sufficient quantity to be an important 
bread-stuff, and yet have had no means of 
oe pe a better and more generally known 
‘ood ; and, in the second place, it passes 
belief that a custom so extraordinary should 
have been so little known to their English 
contemporaries. There is evidence enough 
in Mr. Colgan’s paper that when driven to 
extremity they were in the habit of eating 
shamrocks and other herbs ; but Mr. Colgan 
appears to contend for much more than this, 
and here I cannot follow him. Lobel's actual 
words as quoted by Mr. Colgan are :— 

“Nec aliud ab isto [he is speaking of Trifolium 

ense] est quo mortales meri Hyberniz, delitias 
irritamentaque palati spreti, placentas, laganas et 
panes pinsunt exque butyro subigant que latranti 
obtrudant stomacho.” 
Does this mean more than that these sham- 
rocks were pounded into a paste with butter ? 
They may have been more or less dried, when 
occasion served, and the cakes pressed into 
various shapes; but this is a different 
thing from being “ground” into “meal,” 
and used as “bread-stuff.” Campion (also 
quoted by Mr. Colgan), writing in Dublin 
in the year following the publication of 
Lobel’s work, says of the food of the Irish, 
“ Shamrotes, water-cresses, and other herbes 
they feed upon: oatemele and butter they 
cramme together.” Spenser, another first- 
hand witness, says of the fugitive rebels, 
“They did eate of the dead carrions......and 
yf they founde a platte of water-cresses or 
sham-rokes there they flocked as to a feast 
for the time.” Mr. Colgan admits that all 
we know about the shamrock as a food really 
rests on these three statements. Possibly 


the first of them (Lobel’s) amounts to no 
more than the other two. Some such report 
as Campion’s reaching him may account, at 
all events, for his use of the word daganas, 
which seems to have suggested to Mr. Colgan 
the idea that the shamrocks were “ ground ” 
into “meal.” Is it not more likely that they 
used oatmeal along with their shamrocks? 
Be this as it may, it is easier to believe that 
Lobel misunderstood and bungled his infor- 
mation than that his account, as Mr. Colgan 
interprets it, is literally true. If it is true, 
or if Gerard had thought it credible, he 
would assuredly have mentioned it. Lobel 
and he were acquainted with each other, and 
Gerard made considerable use of the ‘ Adver- 
saria’ in the writing of his own ‘ Herball.’ 
In conclusion, I do not wish to undervalue 
Mr. Colgan’s contribution to the history of 
this subject: it is most valuable, and, like 
Mr. Henperson, I hope it will lead to yet 
further discoveries. C. C. B. 


CoRNWALL oR ENGLAND? (8 S. xii. 466.) 
—About a month ago I said to a woman 
named Prescothick, who had recently come 
into the parish, “I suppose your husband is 
a Cornishman?” “No,” she replied, “my 
husband is an Englishman, but his father 
came from Cornwall.” 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Recistertnc AND DEATHS IN 
ENGLAND (8% S. xii. 109, 214, 435, 511).—It 
may be noted that in Catholic registers of 
baptisms, “ex prescripto Ritualis Romani,” 
the maiden name of the mother is always 
inserted. Grorce ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


By the new Registration Act 6 and 7 
will IV. c. 86, the parent of every child born 
after June, 1837, might obtain for it the 
advantage of a legal registry of its birth 
without payment of any fee, provided it was 
registered by the registrar of the district in 
which the child was born within six weeks 
after the birth. A birth might be registered 
at any time within six months after the 
birth, but after six weeks the expense of 
registering it was 7s. 6d. and after six 
months it could not be registered at all. 
Thus registration of birth was optional ; but 
when did it become compulsory? I cannot 
ascertain. M.A.Oxon. 


Entema (9% §S. i. 29).—The solution of the 
riddle quoted from the ‘Life of Cardinal 
Wiseman,’ reviewed in the Standard of 
December last, is “ Vulturnus,” the river now 
called Volturno, in Italy. (1) “Totum sume, 
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fluit” (Vultwrnus, the river); (2) “caudam 
procide, volabit” (vudtur, the bird) ; a tolle 
caput, pugnat ” (Turnus, the warlike hero in 
Virgil's ‘ Eneid ’); (4) “ viscera carpe, dolet ” 
(vulnus, a wound). Two more versions are 
supplied by as many correspondents to the 
same journal on 13 December. As they are 
both more poetically and classically expressed 
than the chore, you will perhaps give them a 
permanent place in your pages. “F. H.'s” 
runs as follows :— 
Totum pone, fluit ; caput aufer, splendet in armis ; 
Caudam deme, volat ; viscera tolle, nocet. 
“A Johnian’s” variation is nearly as good :— 
Caudam deme, volat ; caput aufer, surgit in armis ; 
Totus in Italia leta per arva fluit. 
The solution in the last version, it will be 
seen, contains only three parts, the eviscerat- 
ing operation not being required. 
T. Curry. 
The solution is: (1) Vulturnus, (2) Vultur, 
(3) Turnus, (4) Vulnus. I have not read 
either the review or the correspondence which 
has appeared in the Standard. F. Apams. 


(Very many replies are acknowledged. ] 


Curious Mepat (9 §. i. 67).—Ralph Bride- 
oake was one of the three sons*of the Right 
Rev. Ralph Brideoake, Bishop of Chichester, 
by his wife Mary, daughter of Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, of Okenden, EBsex. He was a 
Fellow of Winchester College, Rector of Craw- 
ley, Hants, Archdeacon of Winchester, Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Southampton, and Canon of 
Hereford. In his obituary notice in the Gent. 
Mag. for March, 1743, it is stated that “he 
rebuilt his parish church and parsonage 
house at his own expence.” G. F. R. B. 


Doubtless some Southampton correspondent 
will describe the restoration of St. Mary’s 
Church in 1722: I must confine myself to 
Ralph Brideoake (not Bridecake, though 
Allibone has got the same misprint). The 
dates of his birth and death are given on the 
medal : he was of New College, Oxford, B.A. 
1685, M.A. 1688 ; Archdeacon of Winchester, 
1702-43 ; Prebendary of Hereford, 1721-43 ; 
and doubtless also Vicar of St. Mary’s, South- 
ampton. Probably he was son of Ralph 
Brideoake, D.D., of New College, 1660 ; Canon 
of Windsor, 1660-78; Dean of Salisbury 
1667-75 ; Bishop of Chichester, 1675-78 ; died 
in the latter year: and father to Ralph 
Brideoake, also of a College, B.C.L. 1730. 


. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


TRANSLATION WANTED (9 §. i. 47).—The 
Irish or Scottish Gaelic motto referred to by 


Mr. Féret, “ Lamh foistineach an uachtar,” 

means literally “the resting hand upper- 

most.” I suppose it would be freely trans- 

lated “the steadfast hand will gain the 

mastery.” JoHn Hopson 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“Lamh foistineach an uactar,” pronounced 
lawv fwishthinack an oocther, means literally 
“the prudent (or steady) hand (is) the cream,” 
i.e, “the prudent hand uppermost.” This 
motto resembles that of O’Brien, “ Lamh laidir 
an uactar,” “The strong hand uppermost.” 


“Fives” (8 §. xii. 506).—Is Mr. 
THOMAS quite correct in saying that “fives” 
is “four ale” and “six ale” mixed? “ Four 
ale” is a single ale ; “six ale” is a mixture of 
one at fourpence a pot with one at eightpence 
a pot in equal proportions. There used to be 
a “stock” ale brewed, which was sold at 
sixpence a pot, and a mixture of this with 
porter was sold as “ five-half.” In some parts 
a mixture of porter with a “dash” of bitter 
or Burton is sold as “ five-half.”. AYEAnR. 


East ANGLIAN PRONUNCIATION oF “Pay” 
(8 S. xii. 346, 413).—East Anglians certainly 
do not pronounce “pay” to rhyme with 
“high,” indeed they are never weary of 

»king fun at low-class cockneys about their 
and bybies. Mr. and others 
who wish to learn something about East 
Anglian dialect can hardly do better than 
consult ‘An Etymological and Comparative 
Glossary of the Dialect and Provincialisms of 
East Anglia, with Illustrations derived from 
Native Authors,’ by John Greaves Nall, 
1866. The preface and introduction, making 
nearly one hundred —_— printed pages, are 
extremely interesting and instructive. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


CLoveu (9 §. i. 28).— Peter Garrick, 
captain of a recruiting regiment, fascinated a 
Miss Clough, daughter of one of the canons 
of Lichfield, where the pair settled shortl 
after the birth of their second child David, 
on 20 February, 1716 (7'emple Bar, vol. xi.). 

Everard Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

She is described in Murphy’s ‘Life of 
Garrick,’ p. 6, as the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Clough, one of the vicars in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral. Georce T. Kenyon. 


‘THe Roprap’ (8 §. xii. 467).—Some 
inquiries with reference to this poem were 
made in a contemporary of ‘ N. & Q.’ several 
years since. Beyond, however, the suggestion 
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that it was probably the work of George 
Colman the Sensor (1762-1836), no infor- 
mation was forthcoming. The author of ‘A 
History of the Rod’ (Rev. Wm. H. Cooper) 
attributes it to the same source, and gives 
copious quotations from it in the above work. 
have come across a number of ms 
on the same subject, most of which are 
extremely coarse and all of which were 
written between 1820 and 1830, at which time 
our grandfathers were apparently much 
interested in the subject. A very rare copy 
of ‘The Rodiad,’ with some most extraordinary 
illustrations, was sold in Norwich at a boo 
sale about twenty years ago. 
REDERICK T. HrpGaMeE. 


This does not appear under the name of 
George Colman in the British Museum Cata- 
logue. A friend of mine was writing a work 
on flagellation, and mentioned the title to me, 
and I could only produce a cutting from a 
second-hand bookseller’s catalogue to help 
him. AYEAHR. 


I have spent a considerable time in 
endeavouring to find this title, or book, but 
have not been able to find it in the British 
Museum Catalogue nor in any other. I pre- 
sume George Colman is intended—not Cole- 
man. If your correspondent has the book it 
would be interesting to have some account of 
it ; or if he does not care to do so, would he 
let me see it? That “Joy” in the motto 
should be spelt with a capital letter seems to 
me extraordinary, because it makes it look 
like a proper name. RatpH THoMAs. 

(We fancy that the book was reprinted by Camden 
Hotten.] 


Deror (9*" §. i. 47).—George Chalmers, in 
his life of De Foe, which is bound up with 
Stockdale’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 1790, says, 
“De Foe published in 1722 ‘A Journal of the 
Plague in 1665.’” At the end of the life, in 
“A List of Writings which are considered 
as undoubtedly De Foe’s,” he includes the 
‘Journal.’ Chalmers wrote the life in 1785, 
and it was first published, anonymously, by 
Stockdale before the ‘ History of the Union,’ 
in 1786. C. M. P. 

Otp Bosrartep SHEEPDOG 
xii. 468).—Bell’s ‘ British Quadrupeds,’ 1837, 
says of this breed (the shepherd’s dog, collie, 
or sheepdog) :— 

“To this variety, the most intelligent of all dogs, 
eguine has been assigned, by common consent, the 
distinction of being the primitive race from which 

the others have sprung.” 

Then follows a description of points, the 
southern sheepdog being mentioned as the 


one with a very short tail, “a peculiarity 
which appears to have been perpetuated 
from parents whose tails have been cut.” 
Also compare the pictures in Comte Henri 
de Bylandt’s new book, ‘Les Races des 
Chiens,’ of the English bobtailed sheepdog, 
the Russian sheepdog (Serger russe), and the 
French cow dog (chien de bouvier). The last 
has a long tail, but all are of the same type 
and coat. B. FLORENCE SCARLETT. 


Specimens of this breed were exhibited at 
the recent dog show at Earl’s Court. See 
illustration in Daily Graphic, 16 Dec., 1897. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“Lam”: “Latrace” (8 §, xii. 507).—At 
all places where live cattle are landed from 
Canada or the United States of America the 
sheds into which they are received are called 
“lairage.” The aed may be seen painted on 
these structures at Cardiff, Bristol, &c. For 
the exact meaning of the word we must pro- 
bably wait for Dr. Murray. It may interest 
your correspondent to know that in America 
not only is a cattle-shed called a barn, but 
even a town stable and coach-house are so 
called. In one of the principal residential 
streets of Chicago a friend spoke of such a 
building, saying, “I use my sister’s barn as 
well as that.” On inquiring, I was told, “We 
always call what you call a stable a barn.” 
In Canada, also, any outbuilding not used for 
a dwelling is a barn. 

Frep. T. E:worrny. 


The dictionary of the English Dialect 
Society, on the authority of the ‘ Manley and 
Corringham Glossary,’ explains that “layer” 
means “the place where cattle lie.” Nares, 
in his ‘ Glossary illustrating English Authors,’ 
gives extracts from the ‘Gentleman’s Recrea- 
tion,’ Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion’ (1612), Browne’s 
‘British Pastimes’ (1613), Spenser's ‘ Faerie 
Queene’ (1590), and from Tusser in his life, 
published in 1672, for the use of the word. 

EverarRD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


We speak of tracking a wild beast to its 
lair. I suppose the legal term “leirwyt” or 
“lairwit” contains the same root, which I 
feel tolerably safe in connecting with the 
Welsh //awr, the ground—English floor. 

JoHN Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 

A “lair” is a place (more or less sheltered) 
for lying down in, hence a wild beast’s or a 
tame beast’s lying-down place, as the case 
may be. I have known old tithe barns made 
into very convenient cowhouses, and this 
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adaptation probably —— a barn being 
called a “lair” at Monk Bretton and else- 
where. I think I have heard cowhouses 
called “lairs” in the North, and Bailey gives 
this sense. There is a place called “Cow- 
lairs” near Glasgow. “ Lairage” is, of course, 
such accommodation as is provided in “airs.” 
Graves in churches were called “lair-stalls” 
in Durham. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


“RantTeR” (8 S. xii. 386).—This term is 
frequently applied in Lincolnshire to members 
of the Primitive Methodist body, but is 

enerally avoided by courteous people as 

ing calculated to give offence. Forty years 
ago its use was more common than it seems 
to be now. I have heard more than one 

rson say, “I’m not a Methodist, I’m a 

nter,” which shows that then the term 
conveyed no offensive idea to those who used 
it. Whether the name “ Ranter,” as applied 
to the Primitive Methodists, has come down 
to them from the seventeenth - century 
“Ranters,” with whom they have no his- 
torical connexion, may well be questioned. 
I see no reason for believing it to have done 
so. It is far more likely to have arisen inde- 
pendently, by reason of the noise made at 
camp-meetings. I have understood that this 
body took its origin from a camp-meeting, 
and that this fact is commemorated by a 
hymn beginning 

The little cloud increases still 
Which first arose upon Mow Hill. 
Epwarp PeEacock. 


With reference to the remarks of Mr. 
Rosstns on the appellation of “Ranter” in 
connexion with the Methodists, may I say 
that the word “ranting” has been used in 

uite a different direction? In the pleasing 

rish drama of ‘The White Horse of the 
Peppers,’ taken from Samuel Lover's story of 
the same name, and relating to a legend 
in the family of the Peppers of co. Meath, 
the hero, Gerald Pepper, appears in one of 
the scenes of the play disgui as a guide, 
and in clothing that had seen better days. 
He sings a song, of which the following are 
the first two verses :— 

Whoo! I’m a ranting, roving blade, 
Of never a thing was I ever afraid; 

*m a gintleman born, and scorn a thrade, 

And I'd be a rich man if—my debts was paid. 
aa is worth something, this truth they 
instil— 

t pride makes us fall all against our will ; 

For ’twas pride that broke me—I was happy until 
I was ruined all out by my tailor’s bill. 


Horse” was the means of preserving to 
Gerald es od his estates, confiscated after 
the battle of the Boyne; and in remembrance 
of the strange event the white horse was 
introduced into his armorial bearings, and is 
at this day one of the heraldic distinctions of 


the family. Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, 


In the fifties “ Ranters” were an extreme 
body of the Primitive Methodist Connexion. 
Their great representative in the north of 
England was a man named Caughey (pro- 
nounced so, but I am not quite sure as to the 
spelling). He was a tall, thin man, dressed 
severely in black, a living personification of 
the particularly ugly bronze statue of Presi- 
dent Lincoln in Lincoln Park at Chicago. 
As a big lad I used to attend some of his 
week-night gatherings at Coalpit LaneChapel, 
Sheffield: and remember very well on one 
occasion his saying “he had laid and wrestled 
with the Lord for seven nights.” As a bit of 
an athlete myself in those days, it struck me 
as particularly curious that a man should 
lie down to a wrestling match. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

he ranting dog, the daddie o’t. 
Burns, my babie-clouts,’ &c. 
A rhyming, ranting, raving billie. 
Burns, ‘ The Twa Dogs. 
Other instances may be advanced. ] 


Guosts §. xii. 149, 335, 413).—A remark- 
able instance of an aristocratic ghost may be 
worth noticing as being thoroughly well 
authenticated, detailed by the eye-witness, 
and one not generally known, I believe, 

Lady Fanshawe and her husband Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, that devoted loyalist and 
most high-principled and courageous friend 
of Charles {. were sleeping in a handsome 
chamber (which, quite unknown to them, had 
a haunted reputation) for the first time, 1649. 
It was in the house of Lady Honor O’Brien 
(not far from Galway, Ireland), daughter of 
the Earl of Thomond. Lady Fanshawe, a 
most excellent and brave woman, was awoke 
about one at night, and by the light of the 
moon saw a woman leaning in at the open 
casement (before shut), having red hair and 
a paleand ghastly complexion, who, ina loud, 
unearthly voice, cried thrice “ A horse!” an 
then, with a wind-like sigh, vanished. Sir 
Richard slept through it all, and saw nothing. 
Next day they heard that a descendant of the 


former owner had that night died in the 
house, and that ages ago his ancestor had 
ill-treated this woman, murdered her in the 


It may be mentioned that “The White 


garden, and thrown her body into the river 
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under the window, and that she thus appeared 
at his descendants’ deaths. The Fanshawes 
left “suddenly.” 

Lady Fanshawe relates also a case she 
heard of when at Canterbury. Near that 
city there lived Col. Colepeper with his 
sister, Mrs. Porter. He was a man of talent 
and erudition, and his voluminous MSS. may 
be seen in the Harleian Collection, British 
Museum. These two went into the vault of 

heir ancestors, and took away with them 
some of their father’s and mother’s hair. 
Within a few days Mrs. Porter died. The 
colonel kept her body in a coffin set up in his 
buttery, saying he would soon follow her, and 
they woul both be buried together. 

“But from the night after her death, until the 
time that we were told the story, which was three 
months [N. H. N. says two years], they say that a 
head, as cold as death, with curled hair like his 
sister’s, did ever lie by him wherever he slept, not- 
withstanding he removed to several places and 
countries to avoid it; and several persons told us 
they had felt this apparition.” 

These accounts may be seen in ‘Memoirs 
of Lady Fanshawe,’ by herself, edited by 
N. H. N., 1830, pp. 10, 92, 156. A. B. G. 


“ Horry-torry ” (8 §. xii. 
‘Dict. of Archaic and Prov. Words,’ fourth 
edition, gives, quoting from Webster, “ //oit, 
to indulge in riotous and noisy mirth.” Dr. 
Brewer, ‘Dict. of Phrase and Fable,’ s.v., has 
“ 70 hoit=to assume, to be elated in spirits.” 
For the form of the whole word cf.—to cite 
only a few parallels—hinch-pinch, hippety- 
hoppety, hirdum-durdum, hab-nab, _hitty- 
missy, hivy-skyv helter-skelter, hobble- 
bobble, hod-me-dod, harum-scarum. Halliwell 
gives, as of eastern county usage, “ Hoit-a- 
poit, assuming airs unsuitable to age or 
station.” ArTHuR MAYALL. 


I was about to ask the same question as 
H. T. I find it in Conybeare’s ‘ History of 
Cambridgeshire,’ 1897, p. 32: “The wild 
Scots crossed from Ireland in their wicker 
boats, with their war-cry of ‘ Hoity-toity !’” 
I remember my old nurse, in the early forties, 
using the word to reprove us when, as children 
in the nursery, we had a bit of a tiff. 

Wa. Granam F, Picort. 

Abington Pigotts. 


A correspondent in ‘N. & Q. (3™S. vii. 
417) asks whether the following paragraph in 
John Selden’s ‘Table-Talk’ might not have 
been the origin of this expression :— 

“In Queen Elizabeth’s time gravity and state 
were kept up. In King James’s time things were 

»retty well. But in King Charles’s time there has 
n nothing but French-more and the cushion 


dance, omnium gatherum, tolly-polly, hoite-come- 
toite.” 

This phrase, in modern French, is haut comme 
tort. 

The late Dr. Brewer, in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ says :— 

“The most probable derivation I know is this: 
What we call ‘see-saw’ used to be called ‘hoity- 
toity,’ hoity being connected with Aoit (to lea » up), 
our ‘high,’ ‘height,’ and toity being ‘t’other hott, 
i. e., first one side hoits, then the other side.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Does H. T. not confuse “ poet -taty ” with 
“ Hey tuttie taittie,” the original name of the 
tune now known as “Scots, wha hae”? 
Burns, writing to Thomson, September, 1793, 
says 

 vaniel the old air ‘ Hey tuttie taittie.’...... There is 
a tradition, which I have met with in many places 
of Scotland, that it was Robert Bruce’s march at 
the battle of Bannockburn. This thought, in my 
solitary wanderings, warmed me to a pitch of 
enthusiasm on the theme of liberty and indepen- 
dence, which I threw into a kind of Scottish ode, 
fitted to the air, that one might yo to be the 
gallant royal Scot’s address to his heroic followers 
on that eventful morning.” —‘ The Letters of Robert 
Burns,’ Camelot Series, p. 333. 

What is the English of “Hey tuttie taittie”? 

J. MoNTEATH. 
63, Elm Park, Brixton Hill, 8.W. 


Smr Howarp, (8 §S. xii. 507). 
—The above-mentioned knight probably is 
Sir Philip Howard, sometime of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, co. Middlesex, third son of 
William Howard, of Naworth Castle, co. 
Cumberland, and younger brother of Charles, 
first Earl of Carlisle, knighted at Canterbury 
26 May, 1660 ; admitted to Gray’sInn 7 August, 
1662; married at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
23 April, 1668, Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of Sir Robert Newton, of London, baronet, 
and widow of Sir John Barker, third baronet, 
of Sissington, Kent ; buried in Exeter em ow 
Westminster Abbey, 15 April, 1686 ; will da 
7 April, and proved 3 June, 1686. Sir Robert 
Holmes, Rear-Admiral of the Red, de- 
stroyed two Dutch men-of-war and about one 
hundred and fifty sail of merchant ships in 
the Vlie, and afterwards landed in the island 
of Ter Schelling, and burnt and plundered 
the town Bandaris, consisting of about one 
thousand houses. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


CroMwELL (8 §. xii. 408, 491).—Burke’s 
‘Extinct Peerage,’ 1846, says Thomas, fourth 
Baron Cromwell (created Earl of Ardglass, 
&e., in 1625), died in 1653, leaving “survivin 
issue Wingfield, Vere-Essex, and Oliver, wit 
a daughter Mary.” Is not this probably the 
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Oliver referred to? His father “remained | former. As Toynbee rightly says, these verbs 
firmly attached to the interests of the king | are distinguished by the use of -iss- “in the 
during the civil wars.” The Protector had a | present and imperfect indicative, in the pre- 


son Oliver, born 1622, but he was “killed in 
1648, fighting under the Parliamentary 
banners” (see Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’). 
M. ELLen 
Alsager, Cheshire. 


Datty Service my Country CHURCHES 
(8 §. xii. 167, 269, 412).—See a half-comic, 
half- pathetic letter, no doubt written Li 
Steele himself, supposed to have been 
dressed to him by the under-sexton of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, in the Spectator, 
No. 14, in which the writer complains that 
the congregation had begun to 
“take the warning of my bell, morning and ovsning 
to go to a_puppet-show set forth by one Powell 
under the Piazzas. By this means I have not only 
lost my two customers whom I used to place for 
sixpence a-piece over against Mrs. Rachel Eyebright, 


}sent subjunctive, in the imperative, and in 
|the present participle and gerundive”; and 
it is the influence of all these parts in com- 
bination that impressed the suffix -iss- upon 
the English mind. If any one was better 
known than another, it would naturally be 
the plural of the present tense indicative. The 
»resent participle is also striking, and so is the 
imperfect indicative ; I have some doubts as 
to the very frequent use of the subjunctive 
mood. However, it does not matter, as we 
are only concerned with the net general 
result. 

The case of recevoir is much the same. Our 
receive is derived from the Anglo-French 
receiv-, answering to O.F. recoiv-, which occurs 
in various parts of the verb. Toynbee, § 588, 
gives the verb devoir, which is of a like kind ; 


but Mrs. Rachel herself is gone thither also. There 
now appear among us none but a few ordinary | 
people who come to church only to say their prayers, | 
so that I have no work worth speaking of but on 
Sundays. I have placed my son at the Piazzas to 
acquaint the ladies that the bell rings for church, | 
— that it stands on the other side of the Garden; | 
but they only laugh at the child.” 

Steele’s paper is dated 16 March, 1711. | 
Although the under-sexton’s letter itself is | 
probably—or, rather, certainly—fictitious, I 
think it proves that there was daily service | 
at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in the time of | 
Queen Anne. JONATHAN BoucuieEr. 


VERBS ENDING IN “-1sH” (9% §. i. 86).—The 
story of these verbs is perfectly well known, 
and is very carefully explained in Brachet 
and Toynbee’s ‘ Historical French Grammar,’ 
§ 581. The passage is too long for quota- 


ion. 

I believe I have often referred to the pre- 
sent participle of jinir by way of explaining 
the E. verb jinish ; but, of course, I have only 
done so by way of easy illustration. As a 
matter of fact, the correct explanation is that 
Jinish is derived from jiniss-, the inchoative 
stem of jinir. The “lengthened” stem of 
Jinir, as in the ‘ H. E. D.,’ s.v. ‘Abolish,’ means 
precisely the same thing. The lengthened or 
inchoative stem is due to the Latin -sco, as if 
one were to use finisco instead of jinio. 

The present participle is merely selected 
by way of illustration, because nearly all the 
FE. verbs in -ish correspond to F. verbs which 
have a pres. part. in -tss-ant. But when we 
wish to be exact, we do not refer either to the 
present participle in particular or to the sub- | 
junctive in particular ; and reference to the | 
latter is no better than reference to the 


and we thus see that the stem dozv- occurs in 
the (very important) present tense plural 
indicative, in the present singular and third 
person present plural subjunctive, and in the 
third person singular and plural of the im- 
perative. We owe the stem receiv- to the 
joint influences of all these taken together 
rather than to any one of them in particular ; 


| but if we are to speculate as to the one which 


was most familiar, we must not omit to 
notice the form receiv-ent in the present 
indicative. Water W. SKEAT. 


CHALMERS Baronetcy (9 §. i. 47).—If 
Capt. T. Scott was in the military service 
of the late East India Company, it is quite 
probable that his widow may have drawn a 

nsion from some fund of that company. 
ff she did, her marriage with Sir C. W. 
Chalmers, Bart., should be found registered 
in the records now at the India Office (Funds 
Department), Whitehall, as she would then 


| have ceased to receive that pension. If she 
|} was married in India, the marriage should 


certainly be found in the records of the 
Administrator-General’s Department at that 


oftice. C. Mason. 
29, Emperor's Gate, 8. W. 


‘Tue Propicat Son’ (8 §. xii. 385, 453),— 
Mr. Peacock’s information is quite correct. 
There are sets of illustrations consisting of 
eight subjects. Among my French printed 
Books of Hours are two which contain such 
sets in the borders. Both are printed by P. 
Pigouchet for S. Vostre, one 1498, the other 
1502. The subjects are: 1. The prodigal son 
receives his portion outside the house and is 
about to p on his journey. 2. He is 


making merry with harlots at the sign of the 
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Crescent Moon. 3. He leaves the house in 
rags and is mocked by the harlots. 4. He is 
making a bargain with the owner of the 
swine. 5. He is eating husks with the swine. 
6. He returns home penitent. 7. The feast 
of reconciliation. 8. The elder brother returns 
from the field and is met outside the house 
by his father. 

I have another of these most charming of 
all books, printed by Kerver, 1505, which 
contains four of the scenes (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5); and 


one by Hardouyn, which also has four scenes | 


(Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5). No. 4 is not only printed 
from two blocks of different design, but each 
of them is repeated. All the different volumes 
agree in representing the sign of the Crescent 
Moon as the scene of the prodigal’s revelry. 

These little pictures, 12 in. in height by { in. 
in breadth, are full of quaint grace and natural 
expression, and are marvellously finished. 
They are cut in metal, probably brass or 
copper. 

Seeing that this is one of the most beauti- 
ful narratives in the world, it is not surprisin 
that pictures from it have been popular with 
all fst Some of those intended for the 
“neople” are very grotesque. The most 
beautiful and touching of all is Albert 
Diirer’s copper of the prodigal son praying, 
kneeling among the swine: a most sorrowful, 
pity-compelling face, said to have been in- 
tended by the artist for a portrait of himself. 


I have also the Wierx New Testament | 


illustrations on copper, which comprise four 
of the prodigal son, the same scenes as Nos. 1, 
2, 4, 6, in Pigouchet’s set. These are fine 
works of art, full of quaint and interesting 
detail, to adequately describe which would 
fill a page of ‘N. & I will only point out 
that in No. 2 a fool with cap and bells has 
laid down his bauble, while he holds both 
hands extended from the tip of his nose 
“taking a sight” at the foolish prodigal, and 
the harlot beats him with her slippers as he 
is thrust down the steps by two young men. 
This is the only old representation known to 
me of “taking a sight,” so much practised by 
vulgar boys three score years ago. R. R. 


Aset of plates such as Mr. PEAcocK mentions 
was in my father’s house, Rutland, Vermont, 
even before 1823, when Irving’s account of 
them was published. They were coloured, 
showing the prodigal in red coat and leather 
breeches. To the best of my memory their 
size was8in. by 12in. James D. Burver. 


This subject reminds me of a story of a 
clergyman who, preaching on this parable, 
said that the father was so delighted at the 
return of his son “that he killed the fatted 


calf, which had been in the stable for years, 
and years, and years.” CELER ET AUDAX. 


Witt or EpmMunp AKERODE (9* §. i. 105). 
—The “charming relic” of 1557 mentioned 
by Mr. Joun Hess is evidently not the 
original will of the parson of Tewing, which 
is doubtless yet contained among the national 
records in one of the probate registries. 
The item offered is but an official copy of the 
will with probate attached—the actual docu- 
ment delivered to the executor, which alone 
| gives the authority or power to act. It is 
entirely a private deed, and as such can be 
| freely offered or sold for what it is worth. I 
| havea large number in my possession—mostly, 
| however, pertaining to my own family. I 
| may add that the Master of the Rolls is not 
the lawful custodian of wills or of other 
|instruments mentioned. The latter, with 
| other papers connected with the estate of the 
| deceased, are very frequently (and often most 
| unfortunately) deposited or allowed to remain 
| in a lawyer's possession after the executorship 
is closed, and after many years, or sometimes 
|through death, are turned out and either 
| sold or destroyed as waste. Only last year I 
| heard of a typical case, where a whole room- 
|ful of papers were so treated in one of our 
| London Inns of Court; and the only relic 
| that has found rescue is a most interestin 
volume of antiquarian and topographica 
MSS. and drawings by a well-known iieahin. 
Water Croucn. 
PorpuLaR NICKNAMBS FOR CoLontEs (9 
i. 109).— Rhodesia is not a name for a colony 
and not a nickname. Westralia is little us 
except in adjectival form. West Australians 
call their colony “W. A.”; but they some- 
times say “our Westralian gold-fields,” “our 
Westralian hard-wood forests.” D. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Ruba@iyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated by 
Edward Heron-Allen. (Nichols.) 
Tuts handsome and erudite volume is the latest 
and, as yet, the most conspicuous outcome of the 
Omar Khayyam cult or craze. Consisting as it does 
of a facsimile of the manuscript in the Bodleian, 
with a transcript into modern Persian characters, 
its most direct appeal is made to the Orientalist. 
A new translation is, however, furnished, together 
with introduction, notes, and a bibliography, and 
by means of these it approaches the lovers of the 
»oet in his English dress, with whom, and not with 
| Persian scholars, we have to class ourselves. On 
| the merits of the Bodleian MS. we will not presume 
to speak. It is the oldest MS. available to the 
student, is dated a.H. 865 (equivalent to A.D. 1460 of 
our chronology), is written, according to the cata- 
logue, in Nasta lik=small and cursive (or, in Mr, 
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Heron-Allen’s opinion, in a hand midway between 
Nasta’lik and Shikasta), and is said to be one of the 
most beautiful Persian MSS. of its age in existence, 
being written << a thick yellow paper in purple- 
lack ink, profusely powdered wit pn ‘or 
further particulars concerning a MS. of high interest, 
and the means by which the effects have been 
reproduced, the reader is referred to the introduc- 
tion. Older MSS. are probably in existence in the 
ancient cities of Central Asia. None, however, that 
will serve as a point of departure for the student 
has as yet been traced. It would seem as though 
the recently aroused enthusiasm for Omar has 
not extended beyond Western Europe, and is not 
even understood in the East. So magical was the 
effect of Fitzgerald’s rendering of Omar Khayyam 
that subsequent and more accurate versions are apt 
to prove disappointing. Concerning the manner in 
which the task was approached ond accomplished, 
and concerning the fortunes of the rendering, we 
know much from Fitzgerald’s own writings, and 
from the introductory matter to the translation of 
Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy. Mr. Heron-Allen 
has, however, thrown new light upon many points 
by which readers have hitherto been puzzled. That 
Fitzgerald, while adhering closely to the spirit of 
his original, and informing it with fresh beauties, 
did not hold to the sequence of ideas, and incor- 
vorated two or more quatrains in one, was known. 
he original of what is perhaps the most familiar 
stanza— 
A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness. 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow— 
is thus found in two quatrains, numbered respec- 
paige Ag and 155 in Mr. Heron-Allen’s translation, 
in which the latter quatrain is thus rendered :— 
If a loaf of wheaten bread be forthcoming, 
a gourd of wine, and a thigh-bone of mutton, 
and then, if thou and I be sitting in the wilderness, — 
that would be a joy to which no sultan can set 
bounds. 


In the case, however, of quatrains that have hitherto 
baffled all students—such as, for instance, that 
beginning 

Oh Thou! who man of baser earth didst make, 
and the second, opening 

Heaven but the vision of fulfilled desire— 
Mr. Heron-Allen has discovered that they are taken 
from the ‘Mantik ut tair’ of Ferid ud din Attar, 
which Fitzgerald had closely studied immediately 
before he turned his attention to Omar Khayyam. 
This discovery, interesting and valuable in itself, 
explains why later renderings of the ‘ Ruba’iyat’ 
leave behind them a sense of disappointment, since 
we do not find therein the passages for which we 
most earnestly look. The idea that Fitzgerald’s 

ok is a translation has, indeed, to be dismissed. 
It is, as Fitzgerald himself said, “the paraphrase of 
a syllabus of the poem.” 
detached passages rather than as sustained satire 
or arraignment. Such asit is, it isa work of genius, 
and as such the world has welcomed it. In no 
other form will the ‘ Ruba’iyat’ be equally welcome 
to the present generation. It is pleasant, however, 
to have Mr. Heron-Allen’s new and mirable 


translation, which, if it is not Fitzgerald, is at least 
Omar, and gives us a fine impression of the master. 
Concerning the method in which the work is 


It comes as a series of | 


| introduction Mr. Heron-Allen gives an Engli 


| translation, in which the 158 quatrains are num- 
bered and unaccompanied by notes. Then follows 
the beautifully executed facsimile. This, again, is 
followed by the transcript of the text into modern 
Persian, at the foot of which the translation is 
reprinted, while the opposite page is occupied with 
notes. This is a convenient arrangement which 
may be commended for imitation. At the end comes 
the bibliography. Mr. Heron-Allen has executed 
his task admirably, and his book will be seized 
upon by all lovers of Omar. He has received im- 
portant aid from Oriental scholars, which is duly 
acknowledged. In speaking of the work it is but 
just to the publishers to say that it is got up in an 
exquisite and a luxurious form, with every attrac- 
tion of type, paper, illustrations, and binding. It 
is as well suited to grace the boudoir as to be 
cherished in the library, and will, we doubt not, be 
called on to do both. It may be _— to some 
few readers unfamiliar with Oriental languages to 
say that the word ruba’iyat is properly translated 
quatrains,” 


Bygone Norfolk. Edited by William Andrews, 
(Andrews & Co.) 

Tue plan adopted in ‘ Bygone Norfolk’ is different 
from that followed in the case of most of the 
counties that have been included in the series to 
which it belongs, though similar proceedings appear 
to have been followed in the case of ‘ Bygone 
Cheshire,’ which we do not recall. Instead of 
trusting the work to some well-known Norfolk 
scholar, such as Mr. Walter Rye or Dr. Jessopp, 
Mr. Andrews has assigned separate chapters to 
different writers, and has himeelf exercised over all 
a supervision tantamount to editorship. Something 
may be said in favour of a plan of this kind. The 
man most familiar with the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of a county may know little concerning its 
guilds, and nothing whatever concerning its popular 
speech or customs. At the same time we are con- 
scious, in the present case, of a feeling that the 
whole in appearance, and in the impression it 
leaves, is fragmentary. Separate chapters are, as a 
rule, in competent hands, and the completed volume 
is qualified to hold its own in an excellent series. 
What most commends it to us is the space assign 
to what may perhaps called popular subjects. 
That Norwich Cathedral, the famous shrine at 
Walsingham, and the church of St. Nicholas, Great 
Yarmouth, would receive adequate treatment was 
to be expected. A chapter on the guilds, which in 
Norfolk were both numerous and important, must 
necessarily be included in a local history aiming at 
completeness; and “‘ Echoes of King’s Lynn,” by the 
Rev. W. B. Russell Cayley, though they might 
with advantage have been more numerous, do not 
come as a surprise. Mr. W. H. Jones, however, 
the editor of the Norfolk Chronicle, sends very 
interesting accounts of “Norwich Pageants” and 
“Packthorpe, its Mayor and Fair.” Mr. James 
Hooper conveys very useful information con- 
cerning “‘ Horkeys, or Harvest Frolics,” and Mr. 
H. E. Gillett gives ‘“‘Some Saws and Proverbs of 
Norfolk” and “The Sports and Pastimes of Old 
Norfolk.” The local saws are far from complete. 
We are pleased, accordingly, to hear that these are 
being collected with a view to separate publication. 
We miss the lines on “Cromer crabs, Runton 
dabs,” &c., and those on 


| executed, we may say that after his interesting 
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Blickling flats, Aylsham fliers, 
Marsham peewits, and Hevingham liars. 


Mr. Hooper favours the conjecture that horkey, 
spelt by Wright and Halliwell hawkey, is derived 
from the hack-cart, quoting Herrick :— 

The harvest swains and wenches bound 

For joy to see the hack-cart crown’d. 
Essays also appear on “The Babes in the Wood,” 
which, not for the first time, is claimed as a Norfolk 
legend, so far as regards, at least, its English form ; 
on “ Eugene Aram at Lynn”; and on ‘* Cowper's 
Last Days,” by Mr. John T. Page. An abundant 
literature exists on Norfolk and its antiquities. 
There is, however, room for Mr. Andrews’s popular 
and entertaining volume. 


TuovGHu published only for a trade purpose, the 
Royal Hotel Guide to Norwich, by Mr. James 
Hooper, is a work of solid historical and anti- 
quarian interest, as well as a pleasant illustrated 
guide to the antiquities and features generally of 
one of the most interesting and picturesque of 
cities. 

Tue January number of the Edinburgh Review 
is rather dull; but the articles are instructive, 
if somewhat commonplace. ‘The Harley Papers’ 
contains much that is new, and gives a brighter and, 
as we think, a more correct picture of Robert, Earl of 
Oxford, than that which historians have furnished. 
We are glad to meet, if only in passing, with 
Brilliana, Lady Harley (born Conway) whom the 
writer truly describes as ‘“‘an admirable woman.” 
Many of her letters were published by the Camden 
Society some five-and-forty years ago. These, 
coupled with the others now brought to light, fur- 
nish a most pleasing picture. We should like to 
see them united in a properly annotated edition. 
‘The Birds of London’ tells us of many of our 
feathered friends visiting London who confined 
themselves entirely, we had, in our ignorance, 
imagined, to rural places. ‘The Annals of a Publish- 
ing House’ is devoted to the late Mrs. Oliphant’s 
account of the Blackwoods. It is evidently the 
work of one whose knowledge of the literary his- 
tory of the earlier years of the century is wide and 
accurate. We fear the admirers of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s verse will think scant justice has been 
dealt out to him in the article which bears his 
name. 


In the Fortnightly Mr. Sidney Lee, writing on 
Shakspeare and the Earl of Pembroke, finally 
dismisses the theory that the Mr. W. H., “the 
onlie-begetter of these ensuing sonnets,” indicates 
the Earl The first argument of Mr. Lee is that the 
Earl never was or could have been Mr. W. H., seeing 
that when he was born, on 9 April, 1580, he was Lor« 
Herbert, by which name only he was known until 
he became Earl of Pembroke. That Thorpe would 
speak of this young nobleman as Mr. W. H. Mr. Lee 
holds to be inconceivable. The sonnets “offer no 
internal indication that the Earl of Pembroke and 
Shakspeare ever saw one another,” and the traits 
that are common to Pembroke and Shakspeare’s 
friend are ‘‘ wholly indistinctive.” With the dis- 
_ y= of the Earl disappears Mary Fitton, 
whose only claim to be the dark lady rests on the 
assumption that her lover Pembroke was commemo- 
rated in the sonnets. Perhaps the best part of Mr. 
Lee’s brilliantly sustained argument isthat concerned 
with the word “ Will.” We heartily commend this 
paper to our readers as a fine piece of criticism. 


Mr. Frederick Gale’s ‘Forty Years in the Lobby of 
the House of Commons’ is a very amusing contribu- 
tion, written from a point of view that would have 
delighted Col. Newdegate, with whom, incident- 
ally, it deals. It pays a touching tribute to John 
Bright. Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer writes on ‘ The 
Millais and Rossetti Exhibitions,’ awarding a pre- 
ference to the Rossetti pictures. Mr. John A. 
Steuart writes on ‘ Authors, Publishers, and Book- 
sellers,’ Mr. William Johnstone describes a journey 
‘From Canton to Mandalay,’ Mr. E. H. Parker 
deals with ‘ The Corea,’ and there is an anonymous 
paper on M. Hanotaux.—The Nineteenth Century 
opens with ‘ Barking Hall: a Year After,’ a poem 
by Mr. Swinburne, intended as a sequel to the 
verses published a year and a half ago, and 
“‘ written for the birthday of the author’s mother.” 
The lines have Mr. Swinburne’s fervour and perfec- 
tion of workmanship. Very amusing to outsiders 
is Mr. Michael MacDonagh’s ‘ Quaint Side of Parlia- 
ment,’ in which a humorous account is given of 
the numerous pitfalls that beset the new member, 
and sometimes harass those even of most experience. 
Mr. W. Fraser Rae communicates ‘More about 
Sheridan,’ and supplies documents of interest pre- 
viously unprinted, including a correspondence 
between Sheridan, Fox, and the Duke of Bedford. 
Proof is afforded of the customary injustice and 
ingratitude of the Whigs. Nothing was done for 
Sheridan by the Prince Regent, Mr. Fraser Rae 
insists, and he speaks of many fictions from “ august 
lips.” Sheridan, according to Mr. Gladstone, quoted 
by Mr. Rae, was ‘“‘a true, brave, and also wise 
volitician.” ‘* He was,” adds his latest biographer, 
‘a patriot whose only price was his country’s 
welfare...... devoid alike of selfish greed and personal 
claims.” Miss I. A. Taylor tells in full the story of 
the unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald. The 
Count de Calonne gives some striking details of 
‘French Officialism,’ a thing that does more than 
almost any other to sap the manhood of France, and 
has perhaps more to do with the instability of French 
affairs and the frequency with which the red spectre 
stalks than is generally understood or believed. 
Mr. D. R. Fearon, C.B., has a thoughtful article on 
‘Dante and Paganism.’— The frontispiece to the 
Century consists of a pleasing portrait of Ruskin in 
middle life. It is followed by a record of conspicuous 
valour, under the title ‘Heroes who Fight Fire.’ 
This is very inspiriting to read, and the pictures 
with which it is accompanied strike dismay into 
the mind of the weak-hearted or weak-headed. An 
illustrated account is supplied of the ‘Great Exposi- 
tion at Omaha.’ A thoroughly up-to-date article 
follows in ‘The Steerage of To-day,’ furnishing 
curious and lamentable proof how soon, in a 
steerage passage, the yoke of civilization is thrown 
off, and both sexes, without shame, show the animal 
sides of their natures. A facsimile of the MS. of 
Burns’s ‘Auld Lang Syne’ is given. An account 
is furnished of ‘The United States Revenue Cutter 
Service,’ further pertienee of Bedouin life are 
printed, Mr. Brander Matthews supplies an account 
of Thomas Raynesford Lounsbury under the title 
‘ An American Scholar,’ and there is a whimsicality 
by the author of ‘The Cat and the Cherub.’— 
Scriimer’s is this month very military and very 
patriotic. The frontispiece consists of a picture of 
The Battle of Bunker Hill.’ Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge begins ‘ The Story of the Revolution,’ which 
is to last through the year, and Capt. Mahan tells 
very vigorously the story of ‘The Naval Campaign 
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of 1776 on Lake Champlain.’ The illustrations to 
these articles assign the whole a very warlike look. 
A curious picture is furnished of ‘The Police Con- 
trol of a Great Election.’ Mr. T. R. Sullivan deals 
with ‘Wilton Lockwood,’ a portrait painter con- 
cerning whom Englishmen will have to know more 
than now they know, and reproduces some very 
fine portraits. ‘A Book-lover's Wish’ is for a first 
edition of Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides,’ a legitimate and 
not an unrealizable aspiration. The author of 
‘Silverspot’ claims friendship with a crow. We 
maintain that he never reached even intimacy, nor, 
indeed, got beyond recognition.—In Temple Bar 
Mr. Arthur G. Chater writes on ‘Shakspere and 
Wagner,’ indicating many points of resemblance. 
In Wagner he finds a man who—at the time when, 
in the middle of the century, esthetic thinkers in 
Germany were anticipating that ‘‘ a future German 
Shakspeare would arise to found a greater art than 
that of Goethe and Schiller” —was even then work- 
ing in their midst, to be rejected, as the Jews 
rejected their Messiah, because “He was not in 
conformity with their preconceived notions, : Mr. 
Ralph Nevill gives a dramatic account of Jean 
Cavalier, Camisard Chief and English General,’ the 
most distinguished of the insurgent chiefs of the 
Cevennes, the son of a peasant and the apprentice 
of a baker, who had an interview with Louis XIV 
was the hero of the battle of Almanza, was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Jersey, and is buried in Chelsea 
Churchyard. His memoirs constitute attractive 
reading. Mr. Nevill imparts some romance to his 
early career.—To the Cornhill the Rev. W. H. 
Fitchett sends a second of his ‘ Fights for the Flag,’ 
dealing with Blake and the Dutchmen. ‘Some 
Real Tiger Stories’ are sufficiently startling and 
amusing. Under the title ‘A Gay Cavalier Miss 
Eva Scott describes “ wild George Goring,” of un- 
savoury reputation. ‘A Desert Dream’ is very 
impressive. ‘The Brigands of Calabria,’ * My First 
Shipwreck,’ and ‘Concerning Breakfast’ are inter- 
esting portions of a capital number.—Col. Jarrett 
continues in Macmillan’s ‘ Macaulay and Lucian,’ a 
somewhat startling conjunction. A copy of the 
works of the great satirist, the most modern of 
ancient writers, which came into his hands—having 
reviously belonged to Macaulay, by whom it had 
oes carefully read and underlined — supplies the 
basis of the paper. It is a scholarly and readable con- 
tribution, though we are not so profoundly impressed 
as is the Colonel with the coincidences brought to 
light. ‘Some Memories of a Prison Cha lain Wre- 
sent prisoners in an unfamiliar light. Col. Sir G. 8. 
Clarke deals with Mr. Hannay’s ‘Short History of 
the English Navy.’ ‘The French Invasion of Ire- 
land’ is concluded.—Mr, T. 8S. Omond contributes 
to the Gentleman’s, under the title of ‘English 
Prosody,’ some valuable observations on En, slish 
versification. ‘The Story of a Famous Society 
describes the formation of the unfortunate Guild of 
Literature and Art. ‘Up Stream’ may be read 
with interest.—Mr. Strong’s article in Longman’s 
on ‘The Kindest-Hearted of the Great’ attracts 
much attention, supplying as it does the further 
fortunes of the characters in ‘ Vanity Fair’ as told 
by Thackeray to the sixth Duke of Devonshire. 
The same paper contains two unpublished letters of 
Dickens. ‘The general contents are eminently read- 
able, and Mr. ng is once more at his best. — 
*Monarchs at Home,’ in the English Illustrated, 
depicts the life of the King and Queen of the 
Belgians. Some studies of the first Napoleon, under 


the title ‘ The Great Adventurer,’ are in them- 
selves, and very agreeably illustrated. ‘A Won- 
derful Woman of Merrie England’ supplies an 
account of Lady Elizabeth Percy, who was thrice 
married before she was sixteen, and depicts the 
murder of Thomas Thynne in Pall Mall, 12 Feb., 
1682. ‘The Queen’s Personal Interest in India’ is 
attractive, and presents portraits of many of 
Her Majesty's Indian attendants. ‘How to Reach 
Klondyke’ has some fine illustrations. ‘thapman’s, 
which reaches us late, has a translation of Tolstoi’s 
rather severe ‘Guy de Maupassant and the Art of 
Fiction.’ 

A REPUBLICATION of Cassell’s J//ustrated History 
of England, to be completed in fifty-three sixpenny 
weekly parts, has begun, and is to be entitled “ The 
Diamond Jubilee Edition.” Each part contains 
about ninety pages, strikingly and profusely illus- 
trated. Each subeovtber is entitled to a plate, 30 in. 
by 24 in., at a purely nominal sum, of the Thanks- 
giving Service at St. Paul’s on 22 June, 1897. In 
this plate previous marvels in the way of cheapness 
are eclipsed. — Cassell’s Gazetteer, Part LIIL., ex- 
tends from Styal to Tealby. Its most important 
articles are on Sunderland, Swansea, Tamworth, 
and Taunton. It has views of Taplow, the Tay 
Bridge, the Crystal Palace (under Sydenham), and 
many other spots, picturesque or noted. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. write:—‘‘ We are 
preparing to publish, early in the spring, Vol. V. of 
the ‘ English Catalogue of Books,’ 1890-1897. As we 
wish to make it as complete as possible, may we 
ask those of your readers who have published books 
between | January, 1890, and 31 December, 1897, for 
the full titles, sizes, prices, month and year of pub- 
lication, and author's and publisher's names, to be 
sent as soon as possible, addressed to Editor, 
‘English Catalogue of Books,’ St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London?” 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To_secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘ Duplicate.” 

Beta (“Ships that in the night”’).—These 


lines are from Longfellow’s ‘Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,’ Part III1., ‘The Theologian’s Tale: Elizabeth,’ 


canto iv. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 
TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.” — Times. 
** A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 


Garland, No. VIII.) Feap. 8vo. Is. net. (Third Edition in the press, 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse....,. There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 

them.”—St. James's Gazette. 

** All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worth 

of their own high themes.”— Scotsman. y 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, do not know where to 

find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of ‘ Drake’s Drum.’ "— Westminster Gazette. 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
leasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
ll.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 

feeling without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......\ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions. 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the m, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.’ —Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It has a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all madein France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past 
must captivate all readers who time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
is finished, and author has chosen to tell us of the end of 

ero’s life before he told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Ni tes with rare sympathy for an‘ appreciati 
of French life.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(9 S. I. Fes. 12, 98, 
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